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given by John Griscom (see p. 242) a few months before
in a popular magazine.
The aim of the training in the school at Boston was dis-
tinctly that of fitting for practical life; and it offered
English (with no other language), mathematics and vari-
ous applications, sciences (see p. 511), history, declama-
tion, and logic as its chief subjects. The course of study
at first covered only three years, and the boys desiring to
attend it were required to be at least twelve years of
age and "well acquainted with reading, writing, English
grammar in all its branches, and arithmetic as far as simple
proportion." The curriculum was soon lengthened to four
years, and English literature and geography were added
to the prerequisites. The work was thus built upon the
foundation of the English grammar schools (see p. 280)
and did not parallel these institutions, as the Latin gram-
mar schools and to a certain extent the academies had.
While this first institution of the kind was actually
organized before the end of the preceding period, the real
development of high schools occurred during the awaken-
ing. Two other high schools were founded in the closing
years of the transition at Portland (1821) and Worcester
(1824), respectively, and both of them appear to have
largely copied the course of the Boston school. This also
' occurred at Salem, Plymouth, and New Bedford, where
high schools were opened in 1827. In this year, too, we
found (p. 323) that Carter succeeded in having English
and Classical high schools required in all places of a stated
size, and within a decade such institutions were established
in a dozen large centers of Massachusetts. The other New
England and the Middle states soon followed the example
of founding high schools, and the pattern was likewise
copied in the Southern and Western commonwealths.